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(St. Peter ana St. Pau. restormg the Dead Youth to Life, from the Chapel of the Carmme 1n Florence. ' 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
“AINTERS.—No. XI. 


MASACCIO—(concluded). 


Tue portrait of Masaccio, given in the wood-cut at 
p- 217, is from the head introduced into the fresco of 
the two Apostles before Nero—the finest of all, and the 
chefd’ceuvre of the painter. The four remaining com- 

rtments were added many years later (about 1470) 

y the same Filippino Lippi, who seems to have been 
inspired by the greatness of his predecessors. It ap- 
pears that the grand figure of St. Paul standing before 
the Prison of St. Peter (also shown in the wood-cut), 
which Raphael transferred with little alteration into 
his Cartoon of St. Paul preaching at Athens, is now 
attributed to Filippino Lippi.* 

But to return to Masaccio. In considering his works, 
their page over all that painting had till then 
achieved or attempted is such, and so surprising, that 
there seems a kind of break in the progression of the 
art—as if Masaccio had overleapt suddenly the limits 
which his predecessors had found impassable ; but 
Ghiberti and his Gates explain the seeming wonder. 
The chief excellencies of Masaccio were those which 
he had attained, or at least conceived, in his early 
studies in modelling. He had learned from Ghiberti 
not merely the knowledge of form, but the effects of 
light and shade in giving relief and roundness to his 
figures, which, in comparison to those of his predeces- 
sors, seemed to start from the canvas. He was the 
first who successfully foreshortened the extremities. 
In most of the older pictures the figures appeared to 
stand on the points of their toes (as in the Angel of 
Orcagna, at p. 156); the foreshortening of the foot, 
though often attempted with more or less success, 
seemed to present insurmountable difficulties. Ma- 
saccio added a precision in the drawing of the naked 
figure, and a softness and harmony in colouring the 
flesh, never attained before his time, nor since sur- 
passed till the days of Raphael and Titian. He ex- 
celled also in the expression and imitation of natural 
actions and feelings. In the Fresco of St. Peter bap- 
tizing the Converts there is a youth who has just 
thrown off his garment, and stands in the attitude of 
one shivering with sudden cold. “ This figure,” says 

* See Mr. Eastlake’s notes to Kugler’s ‘Handbuch.’ “Some 
writers on art seem to have attributed all these frescoes indis- 
criminately to Masaccio; others have considered only the best 
portions to be his; the accuracy of German investigation has 
perhaps finally settled the distribution as above.” (p. 108.) 
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Lanzi, “ formed an epoch in art.” Add the anima- 
tion and variety of character in his heads—so that it 
was said of him that he painted souls as well as 
bodies—and his free-flowing draperies, quite different 
from the longitudinal folds of the Giotto school, yet 
grand and simple ; and we can form some idea of the 
combination of excellence with novelty of style which 
astonished his contemporaries. The Chapel of the 
Brancacci was for half a century what the Camere of 
Raphael in the Vatican have since become—a school 
for young artists. Vasari enumerates by name twenty 
painters who were accustomed to study there; among 
them, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, Perugino, Baccio Bandinelli, 
and the divine Raphael himself: nothing less than 
first-rate genius ever yet inspired genius; and the 
Chapel of the Brancacci has been rendered as sacred 
and memorable by its association with such spirits, as 
it is precious and wondrous as a monument of art. 


“In this Chapel wrought 
One of the Few, Nature’s interpreters ; 
The Few, whom Genius gives as lights to shine— 
Masaccio; and he slumbers underneath. 
Would’st thou behold his monument? Look round, 
And know that where we stand, stood oft and long, 
Oft till the day was gone, Raphael himself, 
He and his haughty rival *—patiently, 
Humbly, to learn of those who came before, 
To steal a spark of their authentic fire, 
Theirs who first broke the universal gloom— 
Sons of the morning !”—Rogers. 

It is strange that so little should be known of Ma- 
saccio’s history—that he should have passed through 
life so little noted, so little thought of; scarce any re- 
cord remaining of him but his works, and those so few ! 
—and yet so magnificent, that one of his heads alone 
would have been sufficient to immortalize him, and to 
justify the enthusiasm of his compeers in art. Weare 
told that he died suddenly, so suddenly that there were 
suspicions of poison, and that he was buried within the 
precincts of the chapel he had adorned, but without 
tomb or inscription. There is not a more vexed ques- 
tion in biography than the date of Masaccio’s birth and 
death. According to Rosini, the most accurate of modern 
writers on art, he was born in 1417, and died in 1443, at 
the age of 26. Vasari also says expressly that he died 
before he was 27; in that case he could not have been, 
as the same writer represents him, the pupil of Masolino, 
who died in 1415. According to other authorities he wa 

* Michael Angelo. 
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born in 1401, and died at the age of 42. To the writer 
it appears that if he had lived to such a mature age 
something more would have been known of his life and 
habits, and he would have left more behind him. His 
death at the age of 26 renders clear and credible many 
facts and dates otherwise inexplicable; and as to his 
early attainment of the most wonderful skill in art, we 
may recollect several other examples of precocious 
excellence—Raphael himself, for instance, who was 
called to Rome to paint the Vatican in his 27th year. 
The head of Masaccio, painted by himself, in the Chapel 
of the Brancacci, at most two years before his death, 
represents him as a young man apparently about four 
or five and twenty. 





ECONOMICAL USES OF THE LARCH. 


Tue larch is one of that numerous list of trees whose 
timber contributes so extensively to the constructive 
arts. Any one who watches the progress of railways 
in the present day, and meets with advertisements 
for “ larch-sleepers,” will have cognizance of one of 
the valuable purposes to which this kind of wood is 
— 
he larch was first planted in Scotland somewhat 
above a century ago. Different accounts have been 
iven of the date when, and the person by whom, the 
introduction took place. It is, however, certain that 
the successive dukes of Athol have, for more than 
a century, planted larches to an astonishing extent 
in Scotland. Duke James of Athol, about 1730, 
planted about two thousand, at first for ornamental 
purposes, but afterwards with a view to the produc- 
tion of useful timber. He was succeeded, in 1764, 
by Duke John, who conceived the idea of covering 
the sides of the hills about Dunkeld with planta- 
tions of larches, pre with the object of intro- 
ducing the Jarch as a valuable timber-tree. He had 
many difficulties to encounter, partly arising from the 
scarcity of young plants for his forest nursery, and 
gaey from the existence of vast quantities of broom, 
urze, juniper, and heath on the ground to be occupied 
" the larches, and which impeded their after growth. 
e did not live many years to witness the result of his 
project ; but nevertheless succeeded in planting eleven 
thousand larches. To him succeeded another Duke 
John, whose operations in this branch of arboriculture 
were most remarkable. From the year 1774 to 1826, 
a period of about fifty years, he planted fourteen million 
larch-trees. At first, the Duke merely carried out the 
plans of his predecessor; but observing the rapid 
growth and hardy nature of the larch, he determined 
to plant it on the steep acclivities of mountains of 
greater altitude than any that had previously been 
tried. He enclosed a space of about thirty acres on 
the rocky summit of Craig-y-barns, and planted young 
larches among the crevices and hollows of the rock; 
while in other cases he substituted the larch where 
Scotch pines had previously been grown; for he found 
that, on a yom mountain-district, larches grew to 
a height o ae feet in ten years, whereas Scotch pines 
had attained a height of only six feet in forty years. 
Of the labours of this active nobleman in this enter- 
prise, a writer in the Highland Society's ‘ Transac- 
tions’ remarks :—“ His Grace planted, in the last 
years of his life, six thousand five hundred Scotch 
acres of mountain ground solely with the larch, which, 
in the course of seventy-two years from the time of 
py s will be a forest of timber, fit for the building 
of the largest class of ships in her Majesty’s navy. 
Before it is cut down for this purpose, it will have 
been thinned out to about four hundred trees per 
acre. Each tree will contain, at the least, fifty cubic 
feet, or one load of timber; which, at the low price of 
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one shilling per cubic fvot (only one half of its present 
value), will give 1000/. per acre, or in al] a sum of 
6,500,0002. Besides this, there will have been a return 
of 7l. per acre from the thinnings, after oe all 
expense of thinning, and the original outlay of plant- 
ing. Further still, the /and on which the larch is 
planted is not worth above from 9d. to ls. per acre. 
After the thinnings of the first thirty years, the larch 
will make it worth at least 10s. an acre, by the im- 
rovemeat of the pasturage, upon which cattle can be 
ept summer and winter.” 

t is observable, from the above details, that the 
practical use of the larch is as yet comparatively in its 
infancy in this country; for the Athol plantations are 
rather nurseries for future times, than stores of larch 
timber at present available. The wood seems to be 
more and more valued as its qualities become known ; 
and it will probably supersede others which have 
hitherto been held in greater repute. The writings of 
Dr. Anderson, about the year 1777, tended to draw 
public attention to the excellence of the larch as a 
timber-tree ; and by the end of the same century the 
larch began to supersede the Scotch pine in many 

arts of Scotland. In Perthshire, Stirlingshire, For- 
arshire, Banffshire, Morayshire, Inverness-shire, and 
Peebleshire, plantations of larches are to be found on 
a vast scale; it is, independent of its qualities as a 
timber-tree, the best improver of heath or moss pas- 
turage yet known in Britain ; and there is now scarcely 
any Scottish proprietor of a mountain district who does 
not cultivate it. 

The wood of the larch varies from a yellowish-white 
to a reddish-brown, according to the situation where it 
is planted. When perfectly dry it is rather more than 
half the weight of an equal bulk of water. 

In France and Switzerland the uses of the larch are 
very numerous. The tree is cultivated very little 
within the confines of France, but grows abundantly 
on the mountains by which it is belted on the south- 
east and south-west, and therefore furnishes a ready 
supply for the French and Swiss artisans. Rozier says 
that the Germans make their casks of larch, which 
may be almost said to last for ever, and from which 
the alcoholic portion of the wine is hardly ever found 
te evaporate. In Upper Dauphiny, Savoy, and the 
a e Vaud, houses are built of larch, by placing 
bulky squared trunks one upon another, in the manner 
of building Canadian log-houses: the heat of the sun, 
melting the resin contained in the wood, causes it to run 
down the sides, thereby filling up the interstices between 
the logs; and the edifice, thus rendered impervious to 
air and moisture, lasts for ages without deterioration. 
No wood remains uninjured in the water longer than 
the larch; and hence it is in general use, in France 
and Switzerland, for water-pipes. At Aix, Marseilles, 
and throughout the greater part of Provence, where 
the land is frequently irrigated, the pipes used to con- 
vey the water to the ground are always of larch. 

M. Boisse] de Monville, writing on the uses of the 
larch, gives many examples which illustrate the dura- 
bility of the wood. In Switzerland it is used for vine- 
props, for which purpose it is found to be the most 
durable of all kinds of wood, The vine-props made of 
it are never taken up ; they remain fixed for an inde- 
finite succession of years, and see crop after crop of 
vines spring up, bear fruit, and perish at their feet, 
while the props themselves show no symptoms of 
decay. The same writer gives some remarkable de- 
tails illustrative of the strength of the wood under 
the influence of lightning :—“ 1 found frequent proofs 
of the excellence of the wood of the larch. The 


lightning often strikes and shatters these trees, the 
wind breaks them, and the effects of time cause 
them to perish by old age; all these modes of de 
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struction, and many others, caused me to find a great 
number of mutilated and dead trees in the forest. 
Those which were mutilated had not perished on that 
account. The branches which remained uninjured 
were still growing with vigour; the heart-wood was 
sound and unchanged ; and the tree continued to live 
during a long series of years. The wood, even of those 
quite dead, showed no signs of decay, and had evidently 
remained in the same state a great number of years.” 

Turning our attention next to the use of larch-wood 
in Britain, we find that the first writer who described 
the wood from the experience which he had had of its 
durable qualities was Pontey; for Dr. Anderson's ex- 

rience on the matter had been much more brief. 

ontey groups the characteristics of the larch-wood, 
when ss with fir, under seven different head- 
ings, which, as they are explicit and important, we will 
here transcribe :-— 

1, {t is much clearer of knots than the fir, provided 
a very small degree of attention be paid to it, during 
the first twenty years of its growth. 

2. Itis more durable; for though it produces dead 
knots when neglected, still it produces no rotten ones, 
or what carpenters call cork-knots. The fact is, that 
not only the heart and sap of the wood, but even the 
bark, are of so durable a nature, that we know no 
means of estimating when any one of them will decay, 
except under some species of mismanagement. There 
is a particular criterion by which larch is distinguish- 
able from any other wood, which is, at the same time, 
a decisive proof of its durability; viz., the dead knots, 
or branches, and wood and bark, being always found 
fast wedged, as it were, in the timber ; so that every 
knot of that description has a sort of ring round it 
nearly black. Any person who has larches growing, 
of some tolerable age, may convince himself of their 
durability by examining their dead branches, which, 
whether great or small, are never found rotten. 

3. Larch is much less liable to shrink than common 
deal. It is well known that the latter is exceedingly 
liable to that defect, in the first instance; and the 
joiners tell us that, when a board, if it has been twenty 
years in use, is planed over again, it will again shrink : 
but not so with the larch; for if well dried at first, it 
never shrinks afterwards. 

4. Larch will not crack with any moderate degree of 
heat, when in plank or boards, or when the poles are 
split as rails. When in bulk, or not sawn up, the case 
is the same, provided the bark remains on it; but if the 
bark be taken off while the wood is green, it cracks 
considerably. 

5. Larch is much more tough than foreign deal. It 
splits with great difficulty, and never to any consider- 
able length with the grain. Foreign deal, being so ex- 
ceedingly apt to split, can seldom be used very thin; 
but the larch may be used in very thin slabs without 
fracture. ; 

6. It has two properties which place it far in advance 
of deal, viz., its beautiful colour, and its capability of 
receiving as beautiful a polish as almost any variety of 
wood. 

7. It may be used in situations where the best fo- 
reign deal proves of very short duration ; viz., as posts 
for every description of fencing. _ 

Every writer who has had occasion to treat of the 
larch as a timber-tree speaks in warm commendation 
of the excellence of the wood when exposed to wet. 
The Duke of Athol once caused an experiment of this 
kind to be made in the Thames. Posts of equal thick- 
ness and strength, some of larch and others of oak, 
were driven into the bed of the river at a spot where 
they were alternately covered with water by the flow of 
the tide, and left dry by its fall. This species of alter- 





nation is the most trying of all circumstances for the 
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durability of timber; and accordingly the oaken posts 
decayed, and were twice renewed in the course of a 
very few years; whilst those which were made of 
larch remained altogether unchanged. Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, in his edition of Gilpin’s ‘ Forest 
Scenery,’ states:—“ We had ourselves occasion to 
erect a foot-bridge to a pleasure-walk over a sunk 
road, and this we ordered to be constructed of two long 
stretching beams, covered transversely with larch 
planks. In fourteen or fifteen years afterwards, we 
discovered symptoms of decay in the bridge, and or- 
dered the carpenter to new plank it; but, when he 
came to carry our directions into execution, he dis- 
covered that the whole of the planks were quite sound, 
with the exception of three; and that these three, 
which were rotten almost to powder, were Scotch fir 
planks, which had been used in a hurry at the time the 
bridge was built, to supply a deficiency in the original 
number of larch planks.” 

As naval timber the larch is rising rapidly into note. 
Mr. Mathew, in his ‘Treatise on Naval Timber,’ after 
remarking that vessels built of larch had been found to 
answer admirably, and that several thousand tons of 
shipping are now annually constructed of it, says :— 
“The first instance we have heard of British eee 
being used in this manner, was in a sloop repaired 
with it about 1808. The person to whom it had 
belonged, and who had sailed in it himself, stated to us, 
immediately after its loss, that this sloop had been 
built of oak about thirty-six years before; that at 
eighteen years old her upper timbers were so much 
decayed as to require renewal, which was done with 
larch; that eighteen years after this repair, the sloo 
went to pieces on the remains of the pier of Methel, 
Fifeshire, and the top timbers and second foot-hooks of 
larch were washed ashore as tough and sound as when 
first put into the vessel, not one spot of decay appear- 
ing. The owner of a larch brig, who had employed 
her for several years in tropical voyages, also assures 
us that the timber will wear well in any climate, and 
adds that he would prefer larch to any other kind of 
wood, especially for small vessels. 

As sleepers for railways, axles in mill-work, hop- 
poles, and stakes for plants in agricultural matters, and 
all purposes where damp earth or air is likely to affect 
the wood, larch is of admirable service. As a building 
materia! for common _house-work, it is used only for 
the larger pieces, being too difficult of working for 
general use. Where sawyers are oe ne te to rip the 
beams into planks, they are paid higher per foot than 
for pine or deal, on account of the hardness of the 
larch. 

The other properties of the larch-tree we must dis- 
miss in a few words. The bark is much used in France 
and Switzerland for tanning, but is not very exten- 
sively applied to that purpose in Britain. The leaves 
of the tree are eaten in Switzerland by cattle and 
sheep, but less eagerly than those of the evergreen 
pines and firs; because the former, being deciduous, 
are only to be found in a green and eatable state when 
the more palatable food of grass is abundant. The 
charcoal of the larch is very heavy, and is said to be 
excellent for iron-founderies. During the months of 
May, June, and July a substance is sometimes collected 
from young larch-trees, called manna of Briangon : it 
forms on the young shoots, or on the buds and leaves, 
in the form of little white —— grains; but it 
soon melts if not speedily collected, and only appears 
on the trees of some particular districts. ft the 
“ Venice turpentine,” which is yielded by the larch, we 
had occasion to speak in an article in one of our 
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RAILROAD RAMBLES. 
PENSHURST. 


SPRING once more in the fields and the woodlands, and 
we not there to welcome him! Soft and fresh airs, 
tender green leaves, sweet-smelling and gaily-hued 
flowers meeting us in all but the densest of metro- 
politan localities, and we still lingering at home un- 
mindful of the pomp that is abroad! Come, let us at 
least procrastinate no longer: we know not what we 
lose by the delay. 

It is one of the fairest of spring mornings; the sun 
is shining brightly, but not powerfully, the light 
breeze that springs up at intervals, fanning the hair on 
our cheek, or stirring the tree tops with strange mur- 
murings, has lost its wintery chill, white clouds extend 
in perfect repose over the sky, revealing here and 
there between the blue depths beyond ; it is in short one 
of those days, not numerous enough in our climate for 
us to be spendthrift of them when they do come, which 
Nature herself seems to dedicate to the wanderer’s en- 
joyment. And as, rapidly careering along, we leave 
streets, houses, and lanes behind, and the broad mea- 
dows begin to appear, extending far and wide, radiant 
with golden flowers, or green with the young crops 
that gladden the farmer’s.eye more than all the gold 
cups in the world, how exhilarating is the feeling with 
which we greet every well-known feature of the season, 
how delicious the self-congratulation that; whispers— 
Ay, we are here again; once more in the country. 

We are on another new railway, the Dover. The 
business of intersecting England with iron roads goes 
steadily on, and will no doubt continue to do so till some 
new invention again revolutionises that system. Was it 
not said in the earlier period of the railroads that they 
were agents of a very unpicturesque character, and 
matter-of-fact tendencies? Railroads unpicturesque! 
Is it possible he who held such a notion ever travelled 
five miles upon one of them—had ed now over one 
busy road, then under another, along elevated embank- 
ments, with precipitous descents on each side that 
almost make one’s head giddy to look down—thence into 
abyeses, which certainly make one’s head and neck 
ache to look up so as to catch a glimpse of the sky— 
now through the deep and eternal midnight of the 
mile-long tunnel, where the friend in the opposite seat 
is as invisible to the eye, as his voice, in spite of his 
utmost efforts, is inaudible to your ear, and from which 
when you emerge into the light of day, you are almost 
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blinded with the intolerable radiance? Then the en- 
gine, and its train of followers, sweeping along, like 
some destiny and its victims, with one steadily tremen- 
dous pace, hesitating at no obstacle, hill or valley, river 
or morass, condescending neither to swerve to the 
right or the left, to ascend or to descend, but plunging, 
whirling, tearing, crushing, on to the appointed place— 
is there nothing picturesque here, nothing suggestive 
to the imagination? Again, as to the tendencies of the 
railroad: there are no more attractive and peculiar 
features attached to them than the facilities they offer 
to the lover of the picturesque. Not singly by the 
economy of time, but in the new tracts of country they 
have revealed to him, each possessing its own hitherto 
unvisited and therefore unenjoyed beauties of land- 
scape, its own special objects of interest, But the 
train stops: on the right, a board inscribed “To Pens- 
hurst” appears ; and we desire no better illustration of 
the tendencies of the system that has opened to us, for 
the first time, such spots as the birth-place of the author 
of the ‘ Arcadia.’ 

The road that first receives us appears somewhat 
unpromising, being new, broad, and formal, but it pre- 
sently falls into a lane, such as is not often our lot to 
meet with even in the country. The profusion of vio- 
lets and primroses that adorn the hedges is something 
like that suggested by the writings of the old poets : nor 
are these the only flowers; the lovely orchis, with its 
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spotted leaves and ope flowers, beautiful as the garden 
hyacinth, attracts the eye, and reminds us that we must 
be indeed in the country, to find such a treasure of the 
fields ungathered, But the orchis grows plentifully 
here in the meadows, and is familiar in all its dyes to 
the solitary peasant, who alone passes this way, and who 
might otherwise be tempted to pluck it. As we ad- 
vance, the wild beauty of the lane increases, The 
paling of the solitary farm-house is thickly encrusted 
with lichens : the road, now beginning to ascend, runs 
through a kind of plantation, where masses of rock 
appear scattered about, and the path is literally a prim- 
rose one. On our right now lies Redleaf Park, where, 
we understand, is to be found a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of the works of recent or living artists, and to the 
owner of which we are indebted for the strikingly 
beautiful and genuine-looking specimen of Swiss ar- 
chitecture here shown, This forms a labourer's cot- 





(Cottage near Penshurst.) 


tage, and is in every way suitable for its objects; it is 
therefore no toy, but a real substantial thing, with 
massive beams, framed, like its foreign prototypes, to 
resist the strongest winds that blow, with a porch open 
on all sides, as large as many an apartment in our town- 
built cottages. The perfect taste visible through the 
whole must impress every one at a glance, a result 
mainly derivable from the character before alluded to— 
the air of genuineness that pervades alike the building 
and the materials of which it is constructed: it would 
do a London builder good to see the size of the stone 
masses which form the path, or to see what expression 
may be developed even in a cottager’s chimney. This 
building is of two stories: another, farther along the 
road, possesses but one ; this also is remarkably pictu- 
resque. 

We are fortunate to-day: that bird, whose remark- 
able plumage and mode of flight attracted the eye as 
it just darted across the road into yonder chestnut-tree 
with its up-turning pyramidal spikes of white flowers, 
and which now sets up a still more remarkable cry, 
or laugh, as one could almost fancy it, is the spotted 
woodpecker ; and, hark! there is the cuckoo, with its 
low, deep, distant-sounding, double note, faithful as ever 
to the season and the flowers it loves, the 


« daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white.” 


A little farther on, and the park of Penshurst opens 
on our left in a fine amphitheatrical form, with a richly 
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wooded, picturesque pone of water in the bottom: that 
park which is so full of poetical associations! What 
says Ben Jonson, a delighted visitor here ?— 


“ Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch, or marble ; nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pillars, or a roof of gold: 
Thou hast no lanthorn whereof tales are told, 
Or stair, or courts; but stand’st an ancieut pile, 
And these grudged at, art reverenced the while. 
Thou joy’st in better marks of soil, of air, 
Of wood, of water; therein thou art fair : 
Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport ; 
Thy Mount to which the Dryads do resort, 
Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut shade. 
That taller tree, which of a nut was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met, 
There, in the writhed bark are cut the names 
Of many a sylvan taken with his flames. 
And thence the ruddy Satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter Fauns to reach thy Ladies’ Oak.” 


_The “taller tree” stills exists, planted at the birth of 
Sidney, though the Ladies’ Oak is gone—cut down, it is 
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supposed, in 1768; whilst the “broad beech,” magni- 
ficent still in their partial decay, have assumed a new 
interest from their connection with Waller and Saccha- 
rissa; the latter the Lady Dorothy Sidney, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom the poet has 
immortalized in his writings under that name. Sac- 
chariasa’s walk is presumed to have been the favourite 
place where the poet fed his passion by sweet but dan- 
gerous converse with one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished women of her time. The result is weil 
known: she rejected Waller’s addresses, it is said with 
disdain ; and the poet determined to go abroad, as he 
himself tells us in a poem written at Penshurst : hence 
in part no doubt the voyage to Bermuda. Lady Sidne 

married Lord Spenser, afterwards Ear] of Sunderland, 
who was killed at the battle of Newbury, 1643, fighting 
as a volunteer for the king. As to Waller, he not only 
survived the lady's obduracy, but was able to write in 
the following strain of humorous imprecation upon 
receiving the news of the wedding. His.correspondent 
is Saccharissa’s sister, Lady Lucy Sidney :—* May she 
that always affected silence and retiredness have the 
house filled with the noise and number of her children, 
and hereafter of her grandchildren ; and then may she 
arrive at the great curse so much declined by fair 
ladies, old age. May she live to be very old, and yet 
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seem young; be told so by her glass, and have no 
aches to inform her of the truth; and when she shall 
appear to be mortal, may her lord not mourn for her, 
but go hand-in-hand with her to that place where we 
are told there is neither marrying nor fine in mar- 
riage ; that being there divorced, we all may have an 
equal interest in her again. My revenge being im- 
mortal, I wish all this may befal their posterity to the 
world’s end, and afterwards.” Most beneficent of 
curses, certainly, but evidencing, we fear, no very 
alarming amount of anguish at the writer’s own disap- 
pointments. The same considerations that first served 
as a tender and delicate, but indirect, mode of endeavour- 
ing to move her to listen to his suit, consoled him no 
doubt under its failure. 


* Yet what he sung in his immortal strain, 
Though unsuccessful, was not sung in vain : 
All but the nymph, that should redress his wrong, 
Attend his passion and approve his song.”’ 


And so he lived on, like a wise man, to a good old 
age, and to jest on the subject in his latter days with 
Saccharissa herself. On meeting one day at the Coun- 
tess of Wharton’s, at Woburn, near Beaconsfield, where 
a numerous company was assembled, she asked him 
“when he would write such fine verses on her again.” 
The question almost deserved the not very gallant 
answer it received : “Oh, Madam, when your ladyship 
is as young again.” 

The pleasantest way to the mansion, now beginning 
to be visible, is through the village and churchyard, 
both interesting : a lofty pine spreads its dark branches 
over the road at the very commencement of the former, 
which it seems to mark as the commencement in a pe- 
culiarly picturesque manner; whilst the entrance into 
the churchyard is still more noticeable. Opposite an 
old tree, with 

“ seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,’’ 


is a square opening between and under some antique 
houses : that is the way into the churchyard. We may 
here pause a moment to observe that Penshurst pre- 
sents another instance of the decline of the once popu- 
lar customs of England. The villagers were accus- 
tomed to meet on a neighbouring bridge over the 
Medway, at a certain period of the year, and dance till 
midnight by the light of torches and of the illuminated 
houses near. The limits of innocent enjoyment were, 
as might be anticipated, not always very strictly ob- 
served ; so the gentry, instead of endeavouring to correct 
that evil, adopted, it seems, the shorter course of dis- 
countenancing the festival altogether: and so this cus- 
tom, in which time, place, and the nature of the enjoy- 
ment must have united to form a scene unrivalled for 
its peculiarly picturesque effect, has vanished from Pens- 
hurst. The churchyard, divided from the mansion by a 
fine row of trees, contains some tombs decorated in a 
very pleasing manner with evergreens and flowers, and 
which exhibit none of that affectation of sentiment that 
pervades so many of the memorials in our modern 
cemeteries, but a great deal of the reality: the hands ot 
affection seem to have been here recently, though many 
ears have elapsed since the graves received their in- 
abitants. The church is a very (ne old building, and 
has at no distant period undergone extensive repairs, 
of which some have been executed in a spirit of true 
apprehension of the beauty of its old Gothic architec- 
ture. The chancel belongs to the Sidney family, seve- 
ral of whose monuments it contains. Let us now step 
on toward the “castle,” as it is here popularly called. 


{To be continued.] 
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THE LOCUST-SWARMS OF ASIA. 


Tue locust is one of those little insects which at times 
inflict upon man an amount of inconvenience and mis- 
chief wholly inconsistent with its dimensions, and due 
rincipally to the power of numbers. A swarm of 
ocusts is one of the most fearful visitations to which 
the East is exposed, and is altogether extraordinary. 
In one of our early volumes we gave an account of the 
locust in its habitudes as an animal; but it may be in- 
teresting to present here a brief abstract of the 
acceunts which two or three writers of note have 
given of the effects produced by swarms of locusts in 
cultivated ground. 

M. Kohl, in his account of the provinces lying be- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas, states that locusts 
are there met with occasionally: several years some- 
times passing over without any being seen, and then 
swarms appearing four or five years in succession. 
From the year 1820 to 1834, a complete cycle of 
changes seems to have occvrred. The locusts began 
to be frequently observed in the former year; became 
very troublesome by 1824 and 1825; and arrived at a 
= of annoyance in 1828 and 1829, such as had never 

efore been known ; by the years 1831 and 1832 their 
numbers had materially diminished ; and by 1834 they 
disappeared altogether. 

The farmers and agriculturists of those districts 
have established a kind of locust-police. Whoever first 
sees a swarm approaching is bound to raise an imme- 
diate alarm, and to give the earliest possible informa- 
tion to the chief personage of the village. Orders are 
then given, and every man, woman, and child comes 
forth, armed with bells, tin kettles, guns, pistols, 
drums, whips, and whatever other noisy instruments 
they can lay their hands on. A frightful din is then 
raised, which often has the effect of scaring away the 
swarm. It is said that when the Empress of Russia 
visited Odessa in 1828, she had an opportunity of see- 
ing a swarm of locusts scared away from a garden by 
a party armed only with drums. The locusts have a 
dread of smoke as well as of noise; and the peasants 
sometimes take advantage of this circumstance to 
smoke them away: they get together, on the first ap- 

arance of a fresh swarm, as much straw, vine- 

ranches, and dry dung as they can, and light fires 
with these about the fields and grounds which it is 
thought most desirable to protect. This expedient, 
however, is often a complete failure ; for when one of 
these countless swarms has dropped upon the ground 
and proceeds grazing along in the direction of the fire, 
the mere weight of the general mass forces the fore- 
most ranks into the flames, where a few thousands of 
them perish perhaps, but their bodies extinguish the 
fire, and leave a free field for the advancing enemy. 

Whenever, in the line of their flight, the locusts 
meet with a village, they always settle down upon it, 
and devour all that comes in their way. The roofs of 
the houses, the floor, and every inch of ground are 
soon covered with the hissing, buzzing, and crawling 
vermin. During the locust years at Odessa, the swarms 
covered the streets and public places, dropping by 
hundreds into the kettles and saucepans in the 
kitchens, and invading alike the ball-room, the gra- 
“2 the boudoir, and the hovel. 

he young locusts crawl until their wings are deve- 
loped, and in their march they will overcome most 
obstacles. They climb over the roofs of the low houses, 
over fences and walls, march through the streets of 
towns and villages, not avoiding either man or beast, 
so that the wheels of a cart will at times sink several 
inches deep into a mass of locusts, while a pedestrian 
walking through them will often have them up above 
his ancle. A swarm of young locusts unable to fly is 
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more dreaded than one of older insects, for it is in vain 
to think of driving them away by noise or smoke ; 
whichever way they escape, they must still go along 
the ground; and ifa few hundred thousands of them 
be killed, this avails but little against the millions 
which form a swarm. 

The flying swarms of full-grown locusts appear in 
the steppes chiefly about the nionth of August. Their 
flight is clumsy, and always accompanied by arustling 
noise, which, when a swarm of them flies along, is as 
loud as that made by a strong wind blowing through a 
grove of trees. Ona fine day they sometimes fly along 
at a height of two hundred feet from the ground, while 
at other times they approach very near the surface. 
The swarm of locusts is so dense, that is, the height or 
depth of the heap is such, that every ray of sunshine 
or daylight is excluded from between them, and the 
ground beneath is thrown into complete shadow. 

When the insects espy a green field, they descend 
precipitately, and in their eagerness they often break 
their wings in the descent. The peasants of southern 
Russia assert that when a large cloud of locusts falls, 
it will cover a piece of ground four versts long by one 
verst broad (#.e. three miles long by three-quarters 
broad) ; and in many places the creatures will lie three 
or four deep. Now allowing for each insect a surface 
two jnches by one, and making no account of the 
patches where they lie three or four deep, it would 
follow that a small swarm, covering only one square 
verst, must consist of nearly a thousand million 
locusts ! 

These swarms are such as are met with in the 
steppes or plains of southern Russia. But Captain 
Basil Hall gives a narrative of a locust-plague much 
more fearful and destructive. His details relate in the 
first instance to Asia Minor, westward of the steppes ; 
and in the second instance to Guzerat, eastward of the 
same district. In his second series of ‘ Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,’ Captain Hall] states :—* Captain 
Beaufort, with whose interesting and delightful book 
on Caramania every reader of travels is familiar, told 
me that when he lay at Smyrna, in 1811, he had an 
opportunity of forming a rude estimate of the magni- 
tude of a flight of locusts which was drifting past from 
south to north. The consul had occasion to senda 
messenger, in a due easterly direction, to the bashaw 
of Sardis, in Asia Minor, that is, in a course at right 
angles to the flight of locusts. This person rode forty 
miles before he got clear of the moving column of 
these ravenous animals. It was inferred, from obser- 
vations made with a pocket-telescope, that the height 
of the column could not be less than three hundred 
yards, and the rate at which it passed not slower than 
seven miles an hour. This continued for three days 
and nights, mm from without intermission. As these 
insects succeeded one another at an average distance of 
not more than three feet, and were about one foot apart 
above one another, it was computed that the lowest 
number of locusts in this encrmous swarm must have 
exceeded 168,608,563,200,200.” After remarking that 
the mind is incapable of appreciating such numbers 
unless compared with som> standard, Captain Hall 

roceeds :—“ Captain Beaufort determined that the 
ocusts he saw, if formed into a heap, would have ex- 
ceeded in magnitude more than a thousand and thirty 
times the largest pyramid of Egypt; or if they had 
been placed on the ground close together, in a band of 
a mile and an eighth in width, it would have encircled 
the globe!” 

This is supposed to have been a portion of a swarm 
which wrought dreadful mischief in western India in 
1811, and of which Captain Hall gives a brief account. 
Myriads of locusts appeared in Bengal about the be- 
ginning of 1810, from whence they took a north-west- 
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erly course across upper India. It chanced that the 
fall of rain in the following year proved very scanty, 
so that the locusts easily devoured what crop of grass 
there was. As soon as this was accomplished, they 
proceeded in a — to the north-west district of Gu- 
zerat, and the neighbouring provinces. The swarm 
never reached so far south as Bombay, and entirely 
disappeared in 1812. 

The destruction in Guzerat effected by the locusts is 
said to have been almost universal. In the latter part 
of 1811, the whole of the western part of the province 
appeared to the eye to be covered with rich cultiva- 
tion; but when the crops were examined, the grain 
was found to be gone, and merely the stalks left. The 
district of Marwar, where there had been a scarcity of 
rain, was first attacked; and the wretched Marwarees, 
deprived of the means of life, rushed in a living torrent 
into Guzerat; so that the subsequent calamity at the 
latter place fell upon a greatly augmented number of 
sufferers: the demands upon the resources of the coun- 
try were doubled, while the means of supply were re- 
duced to one-tenth part of their average ; and in many 
places there was literally no crop at all left after the 
ravages of the locusts. 

Captain Carnac, in an account of this locust-plague 
which he published in the ‘ Bombay Literary Transac- 
tions,’ says, “The enhanced price of grain, added to 
the apprehensions of the inhabitants, which impelled 
them to store their individual resources in times of 
such danger, and the villainies practised by the higher 
classes to derive pecuniary advantage from the press- 
ing wants of the people, soon reduced the half-famished 
emigrants to the greatest privations. The endurance 
of hunger was supported, however, by the Marwaree 
people with unaccountable pertinacity, which in some 
degree blunted the natural feelings of sympathy in 
their lot. Whether the ready assistance rendered to 
these people, on their first entrance into Guzerat, had 
induced them to imagine that under no circumstances 
would the hand of charity be withdrawn; or whether 
it was from the innate indolence of their character, or 
the infatuation which often accompanies the extremes 
of misfortune, that they rejected the certain means of 
subsistence by labour ;—it is notorious that, when the 
benevolent tendered employment to these people, it 
was uniformly declined, even with the certainty of 
death being the consequence of the refusal.” 

Eye-witnesses of the occurrences in Guzerat state 
that multitudes of the Marwar people, whom hunger 
had driven into Guzerat, were seen crowded like cattle 
in droves, beyond the suburbs of all the great towns, 
or by the road-sides, the dead and the dying together, 
men, women, and children, packed as it were in one 
mass; those who were yet alive suffering from acute 
diseases brought on by hunger and want. The hourly 
recurrence of accumulated miseries familiarized the 
minds of these poor people, as well as the natives in 
general, to every extremity of suffering that human 
nature could bear. In a short time, those emanations 
of individual feeling among themselves, which distin- 
guished the first commencement of their sufferings, 
gradually abated, and the utmost indifference began to 
predominate. The wealthy inhabitants of Guzerat and 
of Bombay subscribed very largely for the relief of the 
starving sufferers, and opened places where they could 
come to receive a share of victuals. “It was a cruel 
sight,” says Captain Carnac, “to those possessed of 
sensibility, to witness the struggles when the doors 
were opened to apportion the victuals. Every senti- 
ment of humanity appeared to have been absorbed by 
the crowds collected around; and it was no unusual 
thing to be informed that such and such a number had 
fallen a sacrifice to their precipitate voracity: many, 
also, whose wants had been supplied, continued to de- 
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vour until the means intended for their relief proved, 
in the end, their destruction in a few hours. Children 
were often crushed to death, when attending for their 
pittance of food, under the feet of their own parents.” 

As the dead bodies dropped around, it became a 
most serious question what to do with them. At and 
near the town of Baroda, the poor Marwarees died at 
the rate of five hundred a day; but at Ahmedabad, a 
large city with two hundred thousand inhabitants, one 
hundred thousand died from this awful visitation. 
“ The demand for wood to burn the dead called for the 
destruction of the houses; even this was barely suffi- 
cient for the performance of the rites required by the 
Hindoo faith; and the half-consumed bodies on the 
banks of the Saburmuttee evince at this hour (Feb- 
ruary, 1815, or two years and a half afterwards) to what 
straits the Hindoos were reduced in fulfilling the last 
duties to their kindred.” 

Many of the details given by Captain Carnac, of 
scenes which came under his own notice, are too dis- 
tressing for us willingly to transcribe. Suffice it to 
say that he estimates, out of every hundred Marwarees 
who flied for succour to Guzerat, that ninety-nine died 
that same year. And all this mischief to be produced 
by insects only an inch or two in length! It is, as we 
before observed, simply an effect of numbers, and as 
such must always be considered. A writer on this 
subject has observed, in respect to the attacks of the 
locusts, that they eat up every green thing that comes 
in their way. “The leaves and young branches vanish 
from the trees in a trice ; a rich meadow is presently 
converted into a track of black earth; the bank of a 
river is stripped with magical rapidity of its reedy 
fringe; and not a particle of stubble is left to mark 
the place where the green corn was waving but an 
hour before. As they eat they keep moving on; but 
as the first comers seldom leave much for their suc- 
cessors, the rear-guard frequently rise into the air, and 
let themselves down again somewhat in advance of the 
main body. Others are continually flying away to- 
wards the flanks, and in proportion as the marauders 
advance, their solid phalanx assumes more and more 
the appearance of a lengthened line. The sound of 
the little animal's bite as it grazes, joined to the con- 
tinual rustling of its wings, which it always keeps in 
motion while feeding, may be distinctly heard at a 
considerable distance.” 


Wolves.—W olves howl more frequently when the 
weather is about to change to wet. They grovel with the nose 
in the earth, instead of digging with their paws, when they wish 
to conceal a part of their food or the droppings about their lairs. 
The parent wolves punish their whelps, if they emit a scream of 

in: they bite, maltreat, and drag them by the tail, till they 
ave learned to bear pain in silence. Wolf-hunters commonly 
assert that the animal is weak in the loins, and, when first put to 
speed, that his hind-quarters seem to waver; but, when warmed, 
that he will ran, without halting, from the district where he has 
been hunted, taking a direct line for some favourite cover, per- 
forty miles or more in distance. On these occasions he 
will leap upou walls above eight feet high, cross rivers obliquely 
with the current, even if it be the Rhine, and never offer battle 
unless he be fairly turned; then he will endeavour to cripple the 
opponent by hasty snaps at the fore-legs, and resume his route. 
Th track of a wolf is readily distinguished from that of a dog 
by the two middle claws being close together; while in the dog 
they are ted: the s, however, when the wolf is at 
— and middle toes are separated, can be determined by 
the claws being deeper and the impression more hairy ; the print 
is also longer and narrower, and the ball of the foot more pro- 
mivent. Inferior in wily resources to the fox, the wolf is, 
nevertheless, endowed with great sagacity. His powers of scent 
are very delicate, his hearing acute, and his habits always cau- 
tious, The European variety is naturally a beast of the woods; 
those of the arctic regions and of the ste of Russia and 
Tartary have different manners, probably from necessity, not 
choice.—Colonel H. Smith’s Habits of Dogs. 
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Wood-paving at Toronto.—The side-walks are chiefly, though 
not entirely, of wooden plank, placed longitudinally, as on a 
ship’s deck, and forming a far more clean, dry, elastic, and com- 
fortable material for walking on, than any pavement of stone or 
brick. In the few instances, indeed, in which flat stone pave- 
ment is used instead of wood, it is extremely disagreeable to pass 
from the latter to the former; the difference being quite as great 
as that experienced in passing from the rough stone pavement of 
the centre of Broadway, at New York, to the smooth and noise- 
less wooden pavement opposite the City Hall and Park, where 
this transition takes place. Not only are these wooden side-walks 
in general use here, but, in one instance, planks of fir have been 
used for making an extensive road into the country leading eastward 
from Toronto to Kingston, We drove about six miles out on this 
road beyond the river Don; and I never remember to have tra- 
velled so smoothly. The planks composing the road are about 
fifteen feet in length, a foot in breadth, and an inch in thickness ; 
they are sawn smoothly, but are not planed, The road is first 
levelled, and on the bed thus formed these planks are laid across 
transversely, and not lengthwise as in the side-walks. A small 
portion of soil and dust is strewed over the whole, to prevent 
unnecessary friction on the wooden surface; so that unless the 
attention of the traveller was called to the fact, he would not 
perceive the planks over which he was driving, though he would 
recognise the unusual smoothness of the road by the motion. But 
while to the casual observer it presents the same earthy and 
dusty appearance as any other road, there are no ruts or pits in 
it—searcely, indeed, a mark of the horses’ feet or carriage-wheels 
that pass over it. On close examination, however, he will see 
the separate planks, and trace their lines of junction; and he 
will hear the peculiar, dull, smooth sound given out by the 
low rumbling of his vehicle over this wooden platform.— Canada, 
Nova Scotia, §c., by J. S. Buckingham. 


‘ The Cataract of the Velino.—From Spoleto we went to Terni, 
and saw the cataract of the Velino. The glaciers of Montan- 
vert and the source of the Arveiron is the grandest spectacle I 
ever saw. This is the second. Imagine a river sixty feet in 
breadth, with a vast volume of waters, the outlet of a great lake 
among the higher mountains, falling three hundred feet into a 
sightless gulf of snow-white vapour, which bursts up for ever and 
ever from a circle of black crags, and thence leaping down- 
wards, make five or six other cataracts each fifty or a hundred 
feet high, which exhibit, on a smaller scale, and with beautiful 
and sublime variety, the same appearances, But words (and far 
less could painting) will not express it. Stand upon the brink 
of the platform or cliff, which is directly opposite. You see the 
ever-moving water stream down. It comes in thick and tawny 
folds, falling off like solid snow gliding down a mountain, It 
does not seem hollow within, but without it is unequal, like the 
folding of linen thrown carelessly down. Your eye follows 
it, and it is lost below: not in the black rocks which gird 
it around, but in its own foam and spray, in the cloud-like 
vapours boiling up from below, which is not like rain, nor mist, 
nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a shape wholly unlike any- 
thing I ever saw before. It is as white as snow, but thick and 
impenetrable to the eye. The very imagination is bewildered in 
it. A thunder comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear ; for, 
though it ever sounds, it is never the same, but, modulated by 
the changing motion, rises and falls intermittingly: we 

half an hour in one spot looking at it, and thought but a few 
minutes had gone by. The surrounding scenery is, in its kind, 
the loveliest and most sublime that can be conceived. In our 
first walk we passed through some olive groves, of large and 
ancient trees, whose hoary and twisted trunks leaned in all direc- 
tions. We then crossed a path of orange trees by the river side, 
laden with their golden fruit, and came to a forest of ilex of a 
large size, whose evergreen and acorn-bearing boughs were inter- 
twined over our winding Around, hemming in the narrow 
vale, were pinnacles of lofty mountains of pyramidical rock, 
clothed with all evergreen plants and trees; the vast pine whose 
feathery foliage trembled in the blue air—the ilex, that ances- 
tral inhabitant of these mountains—the arbutus, with its crim- 
son-coloured fruit and glittering leaves. After an hour's walk, 
we came beneath the cataract of Terni, within the distance of 
half a mile; nearer you cannot approach, for the Nar, which has 
here its confluence with the Velino, bars the passage. We then 
crossed the river formed by this confluence, over a narrow natural 
bridge of rock, and saw the cataract from the platform I first 
mentioned. We think of spending some time next year near this 
waterfall,—Shelley’s Posthumous Prose Works. 





